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The Journal of Belles Bettres. 


THE DOCTOR. VOL. IV. 
CHAPTER CXXV. 
Fame in the Borough Road. The author Danielises. 


Duc, Fama,— 
Duc me insolenti tramite; devius 
Tentabo inaccessos profanis 
Invidia pedibus reeessus. 
Vincent Bourne. 

Guess, reader, where I once saw a full-sized figure of 
Fame, erect, tip-toe in the act of springing to take flight 
and sour aloft, her neck extended, her head raised, the 
trumpet at her lips, and her cheeks inflated, as iftabout 
to send forth a blast which the whole city of London 
was to hear? Perhaps thou mayest have seen this very 
figure thyself, and surely if thou hast, thou wilt not 
have forgotten it. It was in the Borough road, placed 
above a shop-board which announced that Mr. Some- 
body fitted up water-closets upon a new and improved 
principle. 

But it would be well for mankind if Fame were never 
employed in trumpeting any thing worse. There isa 
certain stage of depravity in which men derive an un- 
natural satisfaction from the notoriety of their wicked. 
ness, and seek for celebrity “ob magnitudinem infamie, 
cujus apud prodigos novissima voluptas est."* “ Ils 
veulent faire parler d’eux,” says Bayle, “et leur vanité 
ne seroit pas satisfaite s’il n'y avoit quelque chose de 
superlatif et d’eminent dans leur mauvaise reputation. 
Le plus haut degré de l’infamie est le but de leur sou- 
haits, et il y a des choses qu’ils ne feroient pas si elles 
n’etoient extraordinairement odieuses.” 

Plutarch has preserved the name of Chwrephanes, 
who was notorious among the ancients for having paint- 
ed such subjects as Julio Romano has the everlasting 
infamy of having designed for the flagitious Aretine. 
He has also transmitted to posterity the name of Par- 
meno, famous for grunting like a pig, and of Theodorus, 
not less famous for the more difficult accomplishment of 
mimicking the sound of a creaking cart-wheel. Who 
wauld wish to have his name preserved for his beggarli- 
ness, like Pauson the painter, and Codrus the poet? Or 
for his rascality and wickedness like Phrynondas? Or 
like Callianax the physician for callous brutality? Our 
doctor used to instance these examples when he talked 
of “the bubble reputation,” which is sometimes to be 
had so cheaply, and yet for which so dear a price has 
often been paid in vain. It amused him to think by 
what odd or pitiful accidents that bubble might be raised. 
“Whether the regular practitioner may sneer at Mr. 
Ching,” says the historian of Cornwall, “I know not ; 
but the patent worm-lozenges have gained our Launces- 
ton apothecary a large fortune, and secured to him per- 
petual fame.” 

Would not John Dory’s name have died with him, 
and so been long ago dead as a door-nail, if a grotesque 
likeness for him had not been discovered in the fish, 
which being called after him, has immortalised him and 
his ugliness? But if John Dory could have anticipated 
this sort of immortality when he saw his own face in 
the glass, he might very well have “ blushed to find it 
fame.” There would have been no other memorial of 
Richard Jaquett at this day, than the letters of his name 
in an old deed and obsolete hand, now well nigh render- 
ed illegible by time, if he had not in the reign of Edward 
VI. been lord of the manor of Tyburn with its appurte- 
nances, wherein the gallows was included, wherefore 
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from the said Jaquett it is presumed by antiquaries that 
the hangman hath been ever since corruptly called Jack 
Ketch. A certain William Dowsing, who during the 
great rebellion was one of the parliamentary visiters 
tor demolishing superstitious pictures and ornaments of 
churches, is supposed by a learned critic to have given 
rise to an expression in common use among school-boys 
and blackguards. For this worshipful commissioner | 
broke so many “ mighty great angels’ in glass, knocked | 
so many apostles and cherubims to pieces, demolished so | 
many pictures and stone crosses, and boasted with such | 
puritanical rancour of what he had done, that it is con. | 
jectured the threat of giving any one a dowsing preserves | 
his rascally name. So, too, while Bracton and Ficta rest 
on the shelves of some public library, Nokes and Stiles 
are living names in the courts of law; and for John Doe, 
and Richard Roe, were there ever two litigious fellows | 
so universally known as these eternal antagonists! 

Johnson tells a story of a man who was standing in 
an inn kitchen with his back to the fire, and thus ac- 
costed a traveller who stood next him: “ Do you know, 
sir, whoIT am?” “No, sir,” replied the traveller, “ I} 
have not that advantage.” “Sir,” said the man, “I am| 
the great Twalmley, who invented the new flood.gate | 
iron.” Who but for Johnson would have heard of the 
great Twalmley now? Reader, | will answer the ques- | 
tion which thou hast already asked, and tell thee that | 
his invention consisted in applying a sliding door, like | 
a flood-gate, to an ironing-box, flat-irons having till then | 
been used, or box-irons with a door and bolt. 

Who was Tom Long, the carrier? when did he flou- 
rish? what road did he travel? did he drive carts, or 
wagons, or was it in the age of pack-horses? Who was 
Jack Robinson? not the once well known Jack Robinson | 
of the treasury, (for his celebrity is now tike a tale that | 
is told.) but the one whose name is in every body’s | 
mouth, because it is so easily aud so soon said. Who 
was Magg? and what was his diversion? was it brutal, 
or merely boorish? the boisterous exuberance of rude 
and unruly mirth, or the gratification of a tyrannical | 
temper and a cruel disposition? Who was Crop the 
conjurer, famous in trivial speech, as Merlin in roman. | 
tic lore, or Doctor Faustus in the school of German ex- 
travagance? What is remembered now of Bully Daw- 
son? all I have read of him is, that he lived three weeks 
on the credit of a brass shilling, because nobody would 
take it of him. “ There goes a story of Queen Eliza- | 
beth,” says Ray, “that being presented with a collec- 
tion of English proverbs, and told by the author that it 
contained them all, ‘ Nay,’ replied she, ‘ Bate me an ace, 
quoth Bolton! which proverb being instantly looked for, 
happened to be wanting in his collection. Who this 
Bolton was,” says Ray, “I know not, neither is it worth! 
enquiring.” Nevertheless I ask who was Bolton? and} 
when Echo answers who? say in my heart Vanitas 
vanitatum, omnia vanitas. 

Who was old Russ of Pottern, who lived till all the 
world was weary of him? all the world has forgotten 
him now. Who was Jack Raker, once so well known 
that he was named proverhiaily as a scape-grace by 
Skelton, and in the Ralph Roister Doister of Nicholas | 
Udall—that Udall, who on poor Tom Tusser’s account, 
ought ulways to be called the bloody schoolmaster ? 
Who was William Dickins, whose wooden dishes were | 
sold so badly that when any one lost by the sale of his 
wares, the said Dickins and his dishes were brought up 
in scornful comparison? Out-roaring Dick was a stroll-! 
ing singer of such repute that he got twenty shillings a| 








day by singing at Braintree fair. But who was that} 
| Desperate Dick that was such a terrible cutter at aj} 
chine of beef, and devoured more mexzt at ordinaries in| 


discoursing of his frays, and deep acting of his flashing 
and hewing, than would serve half a dozen brewers’ 
draymen? It is at this day doubtful whether it was 
Jack Drum or Tom Drum, whose mode of entertainment 
no one wishes to receive—for it was to haul a man in 
by the head and thrust him out by the neck and shoul- 
ders. Who was that other Dick who wore so queer a 
hat-band that it has ever since served as a standing 
compurison for’ all queer things? By what name be- 
sides Richard was he known? Where did he live, and 
when? His bi:th, parentage, education, life, character, 
and behaviour, who can tell? Nothing, said the doctor, 
is rewembered of him now, except that he was familiarly 
called Dick, and that his queer hat-bend went nine times 
round, and would not tie. 


O vain world’s glory, and unstedfast state 
Of all that lives on face of sinful earth !* 


Who was Betty Martin, and wherefore should she so 
often be mentioned in connection with my precious eye 
or yours? Who was Ludlam, whose dog was so lazy 
that he leant his head against a wall to bark?) And 
who was Old Cole, whose dog was so proud that he took 
the wall of a dang-cart and got squeezed to death by ihe 
wheel? Was he the same person of whom the song 
says— 

Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old sou} was he? 


And was his dog proud because his master was called 
king? Here are questions to be proposed in the exa- 
mination papers of some Australian Cambridge, two 
thousand years hence, when the people of that part of 
the world shall be as reasonably inquisitive concerning 


, our affairs as we are now concerning those of the Greeks, 


But the Burneys, the Parrs and the Porsons, the Elms- 
leys, Monks and Blomfields of that age will puzzle over 
them in vain, for we cannot answer them now. 

“ Who was the Vicar of Bray? I have had a long 
chase after him,” said Mr. Brome to Mr. Rawlins, in 
1735. “Simon Aleyn, or Allen, was his name ; he was 
vicar of Bray about 1540, and died in 1588; so he held 
the living near fifty years. You now partake of the 
sport that has cost me some pains to take. And if the 
pursuit after such game seems mean, one Mr. Vernon 
foilowed a butterfly nine miles before he could catch 
him.” Reader, do not refuse your belief of this fact, 
when I can state to you on my own recollection that the 
late Dr. Shaw, the celebrated naturalist, a librarian of the 
British Museum, and known by the name of the learned 
Shavius, from the facility and abundance of his Latin 
compositions, pointed out to my notice there many years 
ago two volumes written by a Dutchman upon the wings 
ota butterfly. “The dissertation is rather voluminous, 


| sir, perhaps you will think,” said the doctor, with some- 


what of that apologetic air which modest science is wont 
occasionally to assume ia her communications with ig- 
norance, “but it is immensely important.” (Sood-natured, 
excellent enthusiast! fully didst thou appreciate the 
book, the Dutchman, and above all, the butterfly. 

“ ] have known a great man,” says Taylor the water. 
poet, “very expert on the Jews-harp, a rich heir excel- 
lent at noddy, a justice of the peace skilful at quoytes, 
a merchant’s wile a quick gamester at Irish, especially 
when she came to bearing of men, that she would seldom 
miss entering.” Injurious John Taylor! thus to defraud 
thy friends of their fame, and leave in irremediable obli- 
vion the proper name of that expert Jews-harper, that 
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person excelient at Noddy, that great quoytes-man, and 
that mistress who played so masterly a game at Irish! 
But 1 thank thee for this, good John the water-poet ; 
thou hast told us that Monsieur La Ferr, a Frenchman, 
was the first inventor of the admirable game of double- 
hand, hot cockles, &c., and that Gregory Dawson, an 
Englishman devised the unmatchable mystery of blind- 
man’s-buff. But who can tell me what the game of 
carps was, the Ludus Carparum, which Hearne sa 
was used in Oxford mach, and being joined with cards, 
and reckoned as a kind of alea, is prohibited in some 
statutes. When Thomas Hearne, who learned whatever 
Time forgot, was uncertain what game or play it really 
was, and could only conjecture that perhaps it might be 
a sort of back-gammon, what antiquary can hope to 
ascertain it ? 

“ Elizabeth Canning, Mary Squires the gipsey, and 
Miss Blandy,” says one who remembered their days of 
celebrity, “ were such universal topics in 1752, that you 
would have supposed it the business of mankind to talk 
only of them ; pet now, in 1790, ask a young man of 
twenty-five or thirtya question relative to these extraor- 
dinary personages, and he will be puzzled to answer.” 

Who now knows the steps of that dance, or has heard 
the name of its author, of which in our father’s days it 
was said in verse that— 


Tsaac’s rigadoon shall live as long 
As Rafael’s painting, ur as Virgil's song? 


Nay, who reads the poem wherein those lines are found, 
though the author predicted for them, in self-applauding 
pleasantry, that— 


Whilst birds in air, or fish in streams we find, 
Or dumsels fresh with aged partners joined, 
As long as nymphs shall with attentive ear 
A fiddle rather than a sermon hear, 

So long the brightest eyes shall oft peruse 
These useful lines of my instructive muse. 


Even of the most useful of those lines, the “uses are 
gone by.” Ladies, before they leave the ball-room, are 
now no longer fortified against the sudden change of 
temperature by a cup of generous white wine mulled 
with ginger; nor is it necessary now to caution them at 
such times against a draught of cold small beer, because 
as the poet in his own experience assured them, 


Destruction lurks within the poisonous dose, 
A fatal fever, or a pimpled nose.* 


——r——— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Hogarth’s History of Music.—We cannot 
better show the estimation in which this really 
delightful book, commenced last week, is held, 
than by inserting the annexed, from the London 
New Monthly Magazine :— 

Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, &§c. §c. By 
George Hogarth. 

“Ata period like the present, when every one is, or 
wishes to be considered, musical, it is rather extraordi- 
nary that so useful and intoresting a work as Mr. Ho- 
garth has now presented to the public should not have 
appeared before. There are few (if any) who could have 
performed the difficult task of illustrating, and at the 
same time giving the history of this fascinating science 
so well. Mr, Hogarth has a sufficient quantity of en- 
thusiasm to lend spirit and vigour to all he writes, so 
that every criticism, every line of biography, must be 
read with pleasure. He has consulted excellent authori- 
ties for his facts, and possesses a fine, and yet not too 
fine a taste. With an evident partiality for the best 
schools, he is not bigoted to any; and for the sake of the 
science, we have only to regret that he does not under- 
take a work upon the plan of Dr. Barney's * History of 
Music ;’ or at least, commencing at the period where the 
doctor left off, continue it down to the present time. 
We cannot ‘do better than quote Mr, Hogarth’s object 
in the present volume, which he so unostentatiously sets 
forth :— 

“* The author’s object is to give that information re- 
specting the progress of music—the personal history of 


* Soame Jenyns, 


the most eminent musicians—and the present state of 
the art in this and other countries, which is now looked 
upon as indispensable to every person of liberal attain- 
Iments. He has endeavoured to use simple and perspi- 
cuous language, avoiding technical phraseology and 
abstruse discussions; these in trath being wholly unne- 
eessary in treating of music, not as an intricate science, 
but as one of the most beautiful of the fine arts.’ 

“ This ‘reading’ of the science cannot fail to be most 
acceptable to the many; and independent of the musical 
matter of the work, many of the biographies are highly 
interesting as portraitares of human nature. 

“« Mr. Hogarth apologises with more modesty than we 
deem necessary, for that he, in his criticisms, differs 
from many whom he deems superior to himself: if they 
are really superior, he ought not to differ; but genuine 
talent is always diffident of its own abilities; and we 
remember long since considering some of Mr. Hogarth’s 
detached 
modern times. His biography of Purcell, though con- 
yeying no new information, is highly interesting ; but 
when notirg his fondness. for maniac music, and com- 
menting upon that most wondeiful and superhuman 
composition, ‘ Let the dreadful engines of Eternal will,’ 
and also speaking of his ‘ Mad Bess’ and ‘ J’ll sail apon 
the Dog Star’ as they deserve, we wonder how it was 
that he did not particularise ‘Mad Tom,’ which is one 
of the most picturesque compositions that ever emanated 
from a musician’s brain. 

“ Wherever there is a piano or a music-book, Hogarth’s 
* Musical History’ ought to be obtained; and even where 
those appendages are wanting, the volame no less de- 
serves a place, for the sake of its general information 
and entertaining character.” 


l critici 





Nicklin on Copyright.—We have been pleas- 
ed with the arguments of Mr. Philip H. Nick- 
lin, contained in a small volume just published 
by Nicklin & Johnson, entitled ‘** Remarks on 
Literary Property.” He refutes that portion 
of the petition of the British authors which 
states that English books are mutilated among 
us by the booksellers, and proves that there is 
no inducement to the act. He proves that 
London books are not unjustly republished 
here, for by the present defective copyright 
law, the English author has only a right of use 
for a term of years, and that limited to the Bri- 
tish empire ; that is the reward for which he 
writes, and no labour is expended on his work 
for the benefit of other nations, but it is ex- 
pressly adapted to the use of his own country- 
men; and the merit of the book is, in general, 
commensurate with the poor encouragement 
and imperfect protection afforded by his own 
government. 

On that portion of the petition which states 
that American authors are injured by the non- 
existence of the desired law, Mr. Nicklin ob- 
serves, that if the desired law would not prevent 
the circulation of British books, it would not 
help American authors ; and surely the petition- 
ers do not desire a prohibition. He is satisfied 
that the sale of American copyrights is not in- 
terfered with by the republication of foreign 
books; because the latter is merely an invest- 
ment of capital, with a view to gain the com- 
mon profit of trade, and is subject to the risk 
of competition ; and consequently the publisher 
would much prefer, and does prefer, investing 
his capital in American copyright books, in the 
exclusive sale of which he enjoys legal protec- 
mq whenever such as will sell are offered to 

im. 
On the subject of justice, he asks where was 





it when parliament took from British authors 


amongst the very best of 


the perpetual right to their own productions, 
granting them in return a beggarly term of 
years, and laying upop them the unequal tax of 
giving eleven copies of all new works to certain 


authors are now asking relief at the hands of 
our government for the injustice inflicted by 
their own. : 

Mr. Nicklin admits the axiom so often pro- 
mulgated, that authors have a property in their 
works as indefeasible and transmissible as that 
of the owner of a house; but he goes further 
than Mr. Clay’s report, and thinks that conse- 
quently it is inexpedient, at present, by an act 
of imperfect legislation, to make it more diffi- 
cult to do them complete justice at a future 
day: and Mr. N.’s plan is, to do complete jus- 
tice to our own authors firet; by securing to 
them either a perpetual right of some sort, or 
else a term considerably longer than they now 
enjoy. It would be a good first step, he thinks, 
for congress to appoint a committee to gather 
information on this subject, and to report there- 
on after due time had elapsed. If that report 
should induce congress to secure to our authors 
a perpetual right, or a very.long one, it would 
be well to empower the President of the United 
States to appoint commissioners to meet at some 
central point in Europe such commissioners as 
may be appointed by other nations, to negotiate 
for the enactment of a uniform law of literary 
property, and the extension of its benefits to 
all nations, so that an entry of copyright in the 
proper office of one nation should protect the 
author in all the others; otherwise what is to 
protect the purchaser in America of a British 
copyright from seeing his property invaded by 
the, cheap reprints from Belgium, whose edi- 
tions would swell our surplus revenue to such 
a ruinous size, that even an Indian war would 
scarcely cure its plethora; and this would ope- 
rate as a powerful check upon a very consider- 
able ‘portion of American industry. 

Mr. Nicklin is particularly severe on that 
part of Mr. Clay’s report which says if a bale 
of merchandise is brought to America, it is 
effectually secured to the owner by law, but the 
béok of a foreign author is seized and appro- 
priated by any resident, &c. Not so, says Mr. 
N.; a box of books is equally secure as a box 
of any other merchandise, and must be paid for 
before used; and. if the author bring himself 
one copy, and take out a copyright, no other 
resident can appropriate to himself the right of 
publishing and selling: the same, without the 
author’s permission. The law not only tole- 
rates, but requires, the taking away from the 
foreign merchant who brings to the United 
States a bale of merchandise one fourth, one 
third, or one half of its value, without paying 
for it, in order that somebody may be able to 
make a similar sort of thing; and yet, mirabile 
dictu / a law is proposed to prevent us from 
making books like those imported by the fo- 
reign merchant. 

The law reported by Mr. Clay is to have no 
bearing upon books of living authors which 
have been already reprinted here, or are in the 
course of reprinting ; one would think, says Mr. 
Nicklin, that if glaring injustice has been done 
to foreign authors, its progress should be arrest- 
ed by the new law, and the copyright property 
of those books that have been republished here 
without the consent of the owners, should be 
secured to those owners in future. The com- 





corporations, no matter whether the price be 
one hundred or one thousand guineas. British. 
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mittee admit that the republic of letters should 
be one great community, and that a system of 
protection for literary property should be ado’: 
ed every where; just so; but such a republic 
must have one organic law, perpetual, and simi- 


You cannot say with propriety that the property 
in a British author’s old house has been and 
may be perpetually robbed and the property 
shall not be restored, but all who attempt to 
rob a new house he may hereafter live in, shall 
be punished. Why not say, what the bill re- 
ported does.not say, that works printed or pub- 
lished prior to the passage of the act, shall not 
be again published without leave after the 
passage of the act, without preventing the sale 
of those copies that were printed before? The 
proviso of the law making it necessary to pub- 
lish here within thirty days of the publication 
in England, would nullify the benefit to foreign 
authors, as it would require two manuscript 
copies to be prepared, or a delay to occur in 
London which would often be totally ruinous 
to the edition there. 

We have followed Mr. Nicklin thus far, 
abridging him when we could arrive at the ar- 
gument by that process, but making use mostly 
of his own words, in order to place his reason- 
ing before our intelligent readers. We are the 
more free to enter upon this interesting topic, 
because it will be found to be a curious fact 
that a very great proportion of the best books 
republished in Waldie are such as no Ameri- 
can publisher will take hold of,* even when he 
can get them for nothing; we may therefore 
not lie under the imputation of being interested 
pecuniarily in preventing the passage of the 
law, as this periodical could and should thrive 
successfully under any such act as has been 
proposed. 

Diary of the Times of George IV.—We have 
already so fully expressed our opinion of this 
execrable, shameless, and stupid book, that it 
would seem useless further to illustrate its dis- 
graceful character, had not a portion of the 
daily press admitted copious extracts from the 
most unobjectionable parts. These extracts 
have obtained a wide circulation, and created 
a demand from the reading public which is not 
yet entirely suppressed. The excerpts thus 
inserted might have been excused on the plea 
that having been copied from the sheets before 
the work was published, the editor was not 
aware of the filthy nature of the remainder; but 
that excuse he cannot. be allowed, not having 
expressed a single unfavourable opinion since 
he has had the two volumes in his possession. 
We would hint to him, respectfully, but urgent- 
ly, that the character of the subscribers whom 
he serves demands from him an apology for 
having created a wrong impression of the pro- 
duction, by which it was allowed access into 
respectable families, whose disgust will recoil, 
if the amende is not speedily made ; it is the 
duty of the press to expose this determined 


cle, and to them no doubt acceptable. It is, 
however, open to objections, and such objections 
as should exclude it from the purest circles ; 
licentiousness is not to be glossed over by those 
who desire the domestic hearth tv remain un- 
polluted. Had a few pages been omitted, we 
could have possibly pardoned the playfulness of 
some passages, which are yet too warm for our 
atmosphere. Report gives the authorship to 
one of our own citizens. The 

Passages in Foreign Travel, republished in 
Boston, in two volumes handsomely printed, 
and descriptive also of many of the same scenes 
as the “Sketches of Paris,” is of a different 
and much higher stamp of scholarship and 
merit. The author is Mr. Jewett; we have 
purchased both, and have dismissed the first 
named from the family circle. 

Professor Reed’s Lecture, on Tuesday evéen- 
ing last, before the Athenian Institute, was a 
fine specimen of what such a discourse should 
be. With very fine taste and good scholarship, 
Professor Reed combines an extensive acquaint- 
ance with polite literature, and was thus enabled 
to show, by argument, example, and precept, 
that ‘‘ men of business” had the time and oppor- 
tunity to cultivate an acquaintance with litera- 
ture; he exhibited beautifully, too, the resource 
that a literary taste offers to men, no Jess in 
prosperity than in adversity. His illustrations 
were happy in the extreme, and we should be 
much gratified to be enabled to present the 
lecture entire to our readers, who we are con- 
fident would, appreciate its excellences. We 
hope to be able to do this. 

The arena of the Athenian Institute,-where 
are collected some fifteen hundred of our best 
informed citizens, is a most useful one on which 
to exhibit such talents as Mr. Reed's. Modest 
and retiring in his habits, he was always esteem- 
ed where best known; he is now extensively 
introduced, and we are greatly mistaken if he 
is not appreciated highly by the many. A man 
is fairly measured when he appears on this stage, 
in which the trap-doors have swallowed up per- 
haps more than one factitious reputation. 

The lecturer alluded to and quoted “The 
Doctor,” which we are publishing, and which 
we take this opportunity to say we are pleased 
to learn is acceptable to our readers. We to- 
day nearly come to the conclusion of the fourth 
volume, the last published. ‘ 

The Museum for April is as usual of late 
punctual to the day of publication, the first of 
the month. 

The Fine Arts. Artists’ Fund.—The fourth 
of the Artists’ Fund exhibitions is now open 
at the corner of Chesnut and Eighth streets, 
and is well worthy a visit; though there are a 
few pictures on the walls which do little credit 
to the artists who executed them, the greater 
proportion show much taste and talent. More 
anon on this. 


Sir Philip Francis and Junius.—At the sale of Sir 


scoffer at all that is good and-sacred, instead of Philip Francis’s library yesterday, Mr. Evans, the auc- 


bolstering up the interests of the publisher. 
Verbum sap. 

Sketches of Paris, by an American gentle- 
man, just published by Carey & Hart in one 


tioneer, on coming to a number of copies of the Letters 
of Junius, with MS. notes, corrections of the text, &c., 
by Sir Philip, addressed the audience on the amount of 
additional evidence they contained in support of his 
claims to the authorship of that celebrated production. 
In the edition of 1783, the first complete one, several 


duodecimo volume, is an off-hand, lively series| names were inserted conjecturally by Mr. Woodfall. Sir 
of letters, apparently designed for a home cir-| Philip, who had then returned from India, inserted the 





* Hogarth’s Musical History is a case in point; an 


correct names in place of those filled in by. guess, and 
corrected the text in sundry places.” A quotation from 


examination of those works exclusively published in this| Blackstone, in Junius, is marked in Sir Francis’s Black. 





form will more than sustain the position here taken. 


stone. Some curious evidence was given of the absence 





from town of Sir Philip, at the time when Junius must 
have been absent. Thus, on looking into the publica- 
tion by Mr. Woodfall, the son, which contains all the 
communications between Junius and his father, there is 
a letter from Junius of the date of the Sth of December, 
1771, another on 17th December, and another again on 
the 18th, telling Mr. Woodfall on no account to send 
any communication for him to the usual address till he 
(Mr. W.) should hear from him. On 19th December Sir 
Philip left town for Bath to visit his father, and there 
was in one of the lots an autograph letter of Sir Philip, 
dated 20th December, from Bath, giving an account of 
the cause of his leaving town. Mr. Evans stated that 
Mr. Woodfall compared this autograph with the MS. 
letters of Junius in his possession, and was much struck 
with the resemblence between them. There were no 
letters from Junius during all the period of Sir Philip's 
absence from town, the first being in January of the 
following year. The statement of Mr. Evans made a 
great impression on all present, and was well received, 
and all the copies of Junius sold at high prices,—that of 
1783 at 12. 12s., and five other copies at QI. 2s., 21. 2s., 
Al, 21. 10s., and 3/. 5s.— London Chronicle. 


Ancient Perfumery.—So perfect were the Egyptians 
in the manufacture of perfumes, that some of their an- 
cient ointment, served in an alabaster vase in the 
museum at Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odour, 
though it must be between 2,000 and 3,000 years old! 
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QUEEN HORTENSE’S DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


One morning in the month of June, 1806, the Empress 
Josephine’s jeweller was shown into a little apartment 
in the Tuileries, in which Napoleon was seated alone at 
breakfast. 

“ The necklace must be of a very superior kind,” said 
Napoleon, addressing the jeweller. “I do not care about 
the price. Nevertheless, I shall have the jewels examin- 
ed ty a competent judge. Not that I doubt your honesty, 
M. Foucier, but because .... in short, because I am 
not myself a perfect connoisseur. As soon as the neck- 
lace is finished, bring it to me; and be sure that you 
show it to nobody. You understand ?” 

“ Perfectly, sire. But I should be very glad if your 
majesty would grant me a little more time, that I may 
be enabled to match the stones perfectly, one with an. 
other. Choice diamonds are very rare at present... . 
and they have greatly risen in price.” 

_ At these words the emperor looked the jeweller full 
in the face, and rising from his chair, said— 

“ What do you mean, Foucier? You know that since 
the campaign of Germany you and your brethren are 
absolutely overstocked with jewels. I know it to bea 
fact, that the French jewellers have purchased all the 
diamonds offered for sale by the petty princes of the 
confederation, who have been ruined by rebelling against 
me. Go to Bapts or Mellerio. They have literally heaps 
of diamonds.” 

“Sire, I hope I shall not be under the necessity of 
applying to any one. The fact is, that I have now at 
home a superb assortment of diamonds, which I pur- 
chared for his majesty the King of Prussia, who has 
commissioned me to . . .” 

“That is your business, sir, not mine,” hastily inter. 
rupted the emperor. “ But recollect, Foucier,” added 
he, darting a sardonic glance at the joweller, “ that when 
you work for me, you are not serving the King of Prus- 
sia. . . « Well, well, I suppose I may depend on you. 
Do your best, and prove to your brethren beyond the 
Rhine that we can surpass them in your calling as well 
as in all other things.” 

Ata sign given by Napoleon the jeweller bowed for 
the last time, and left the apartment. 

In about a week after Fouc'er presented to the empe- 
ror the most magnificent diamond necklace imaginable. 
The pattern, the jewels, the workmanship of the mount- 
ing, all were perfect. It was quite a chef-d’euvre. Evon 
Josephine’s incomparable ecrin contained no ornument 
that could equal it. Napoleon had it valued, and it was 
declared to be worth 800,000 francs. This was not more 
than the price demanded by Foucier, und accordingly 
the emperor was perfectly satisfied. 

About this time, June 1806, the Dutch people had 
seated on the throne of Holland Prince Louis Bonaparte, 
one of Napoleon’s younger brothers. 

On the day on which the Dutch ambassador present- 
ed the crown of Holland to Napoleon, with the request 
that he would place it on his brother’s head, all the 
French court was assembled at St. Cloud. Louis and 


Hortense had arrived that morning from St. Leu. Na- 
poleon gave orders that the ceremony should take place 
in the Salle du tréne; and it was performed with extra. 
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ordinary pomp and splendour. The emperor, who was 
in charming spirits, announced to the Dutch envoys that 
on the following day their king and queen would depart 
for Holland. Ia the evening Hortense was informed 
that the emporor wished to speak with her in his cabi- 
net; and the usher, when he threw open the folding 
doors, announced, for the first time, “ Her majesty the 
Queen of Holland.” 

* Hortense,” said the emperor, “ yoa are called to rule 
a brave and good people. If you and your husband con- 
duct yourselves wisely, the Orange family, with their 
old pretensions, will never again return to Holland. The 
Dutch peuple have but one fault, which is that they con- 
ceal, under an outward aspect of simplicity, an inordinate 
love of wealth and luxury. Tho vanity of being rich is 
their ruling passion. Now, when you go to preside in 
your new court, I should be sorry to hear that you were 
eclipsed by the vulgar wife of some burgomaster, whose 
pride has no foundation but her husband’s bags of gold. 
I have purchased a little present fur you, which I beg 
you will accept. It is this necklace. Wear it some- 
times for my sake.” 

So saying, Napoleon clasped on the brilliant necklace 
round the swan.like throat of Queen Hortense. He then 
embraced her affectionately, and bade her farewell. 

When once installed at the court of Amsterdam, Hor- 
tense did ample honour to her step.father’s present ; and 
on all state occasions at the Maison de Bois the splendid 
diamond necklace attracted general admiration. 

But adverse fate approached. Napoleon's sun was be- 
givning to set; and the radiance which it shed on the 
thrones of Spain, Westphalia, and Naples, was growing 
dim. Hortense descended from the throne, as she had 
mounted it, in smiling obedience. When her Dutch 
subjects first beheld her, on her arrival, they greeted her 
with cries of “ Long live our lovely queen!” On her de- 
parture, they cried, * Farewell to our good queen!” To 
a heart like that of Hortense’s this testimony of a na- 
tion’s regard afforded no small compensation even for 
the loss of a crown. From that moment she devoted 
herself to the cducation of her children, and to the con- 
solation of her beloved mother, who, like herself, had 
retired into the privacy of domestic life, after having 
adorned a court. Still fondly attached to France and 
devoted to the emperor, Hortense eagerly looked for an 
opportunity when she might efface from Napoleon’s mind 
the unjust prejudices which, during his exile to Etba, 
had been raised against her. ‘That opportunity soon 
presented itself. 

The cannon of Waterloo had ceased to roar, and the 
emperor had been forced to quit the Elysée and to take 
refuge at Malmaison, the last abode of poor Josephine. 
Napoleon was there, not like Charles XII, at Bender, 
surrounded by a few faithful officers and servants, but 
forsaken and lonely, like Belisarius in tho Hippodrome, 
with no companion but his faithful sword. He was sit- 
ting in mournful contemplation beside a table, on which 
lay a copy of his second abdication, when he was sur- 
prised by the entrance of alady. He raised his eyes to. 
wards her, and recognised Hortense. 

“ Sire,” said she, in a vice faltering with emotion, 
“perhaps your majesty may recollect a gift which you 
presented to me at St. Cloud. It is nine years ago this 
very day.” 

Napoleon took her hand, and gazing affectionately on 
the daughter of Josephine, le said— 

“ Well, Hortense, what have you to say to me?” 

“ Sire,” she replied, “when you conferred upon me 
the title of queen, you presented me with this necklace. 
The diamonds are of great value. I am no longer a 
queen, and you are in adversity. I therefore entreat, 
sire, that you will permit me to restore the gift.” 

“Keep your jewels, Hortense,” said Napoleon, coolly. 
“Alas! they are now perhaps the only property that you 
and your children possese.” 

“They are indeed, sire. But what of that? My 
children will never reproach their mother for having 
shared with her benefactor the riches which he was 
pleased to confer on her.” 

As Hortense uttered these words, she melted into 
tears. Napoleon, too, was deeply moved. 

“No,” said he, turning aside, and gently repelling the 
hand which Hortense held out to him. “No, it must 
not be,” 

“ Take it, sire, | conjure you. There is no time to 
lose. Moments are precious. They are coming, sire. 
Take it, 1 beg of you!” 

By the urgent entreaties of Hortense, tlie emperor was 
at length prevailed on to accept the necklace, and in a 
few hours after it was sewed tightly within a siken 
girdle which he wore under his waistcoat. 

About six weeks after this time Napoleun left the Bel- 
lerephon to go on board the Northumberland. The per- 





sons who accompanied the ex-emperor, and who had 
obtained permission to share his exile, were requested 
to deliver up their arms. 

Whilst the search of the baggage was going on, Na- 
poleon was walking with Count de Las on 
poop of the Bellerophon. After looking around him 
cautiously, and still continuing to converse on 
yas foreign from the one he was thinking of, he drew 

rom beneath his waistcoat the girdle in which the neck. 

lace was concealed. Placing it in the hands of his in. 
terlocutor, he said, with e melancholy smile, “ My dear 
Las Cases, a certain Greek philosopher, whose name I 
think was Bias, used to say that he carried all his fur- 
tune about his person, though he had not a shirt to his 
back. I don’t know how he managed, but I know that 
since my departure from Paris, I have been carrying the 
bulk of my fortune under my waistcoat—lI find it trou- 
blesome—I wish you would keep it fur me.” Without 
making any reply, M. de Las Cases took the girdle, fas- 
tened it round his waist, and buttoned his coat over it. 

It was not until Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena that 
he informed M. Las Cases of the value of the deposit 
which he had confided to his care six months previously. 
He then told him that it was a diamond necklace, worth 
800,000 francs. On several subsequent occasions Las 
Cases proposed to restore it; but the emperor declined 
receiving it :— 

“ Does it incommode you, Las Cases ?” said he. 

* No, sire,” replied Las Cases; “but... .” 

“ Nonsense, keep it,” said the emperor. “Cannot you 
fancy: it to be an amulet or a charm, and then you will 
find it no annoyance.” 

About fifteen months afterwards (in Nov. 1816), M. 
de Las Cases was removed from St. Helena. One day 
when he was at Longwood, engaged in conversation 
with the emperor, a messenger entered and informed 
him that the English colonel was waiting to communi- 
cate to him something from Sir Hudson Lowe. Las 
Cases replied that he was engaged with his majesty, and 
could not attend the colonel at that moment. 

“Go, count, go,” said Napoleon. “See what they 
want; but be sure you return and dine with me.” 

Count de Las Cases never beheld the emperor again. 
A party of dragoons were already stationed round the 
house. M. de Las Cases and his son (who was then very 
ill), were conducted from Longwood to Plantation House, 
where they were closely guarded untill they embarked 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Meanwhile Las Cases stil] retained the diamond neck- 
lace in his possession; and this circumstance gave him 
not a little uneasiness. ‘Time was hurrying on, and he 
learned that he had only a few days to remain at St. 
Helena. He was tormented by the fear of being com- 
pelled to depart without having an opportunity of re- 
storing the treasure to its illustrious owner. What was 
to be done ?—all communication with Longwood was 
strictly prohibited. An idea struck him, and he resolved 
at all risks to carry it into effect. There was an Eng- 
lish officer who had recently arrived at St. Helena, and 
with whom Las Cases had formed some slight acquaint- 
ance. He had been pleased with the gentlemanly man- 
ners of this‘Englishman, and the liberal and generous 
feeling indicated in the little conversation le had had 
with him. ‘This officer happened to come to Plantation 
House, and Count Las Cases, being left alone with him 
for a few moments, made him his confidant. 

“Sir,” said Las Cases to the officer, who spoke French 
tolerably well, “I believe you to be a man of honour 
and fecling, and I have resolved to ask you to render me 
a service, which will put those qualities to the test. In 
the first place, let me assure you that the favour I am 
about to request will involve no violation of your duty ; 
but it deeply concerns my honour, and that of my family. 
To come at once fo the point, I wish to restore to the 
emperor a valuable deposit which he placed in my hands. 
Will you take charge of it, and contrive some means of 
returning it tohim? If you will, my son shall seize an 
opportunity of slipping it unperceived into your pocket.” 

At this moment some one approached, and the officer 
could reply only by a look and gesture expressive of his 
assent. [He then retired to a little distance. Young 
Las Cases, who was with his father, had received his 
instructions, and Queen Hortense’s necklace was soon 
placed in the officer’s pocket, unperceived by any one, 
though all the governor’s staff was within sight. 

But the most difficult part of the undertaking was 
yct to be performed—namely, to restore the necklace to 
ls destination. An interval of two years elapsed ere 
this could be accomplished. 

After the departure of Count Las Cases, the emperor 
fancied he could perceive that the surveillance exercised 
over him was even more rigid than before, He could not 
stir out of the house at Longwood without seeing an 


English officer who, from a little distance, closely watch- 
ed all his movements. In the morning, in the evening, 
or at whatever time he went out, this same officer was 
always hovering about him like his shadow. This sort 


the | of inquisition was the more annoying, inasmuch as the 


officer had several times manifested the intention -of 
speaking to him. The consequence was, that as soon 
as the emperor saw him approach, he made it a rule to 
cut short his promenade and go in-doors. 

One day Napoleon thought he was much more c' 


watehed than usual, and turning round angrily, he ex- 


claimed, “What means this a ance? Can I not 
come out to inhale a little fresh air, without having a 
spy on all my footsteps?” The emperor walked towards 
the house, and the officer, who had heard the words 
whieh fell from him, quickened his pace, followed, and 
overtook him. In a few moments he stood before Napo- 
leon. “Sire!” said he, in a tone of profound respect,— 
“ Be gone, sir! be gone!” interrupted Napoleon, with a 
gesture of contempt ; “there can be no communication 
between me and your employers! I desire you to be 
” 


“Sire!” resumed the officer, with perfect composure, 
and without moving a step, “ your majesty is mistaken.” 
He then hastily uttered the words “Count Las Cases— 
Queen Hortense’s necklace——” 

“ Ah! ah!” exclaimed the emperor, stopping short, and 
looking at the officer—“ What have you to say, sir?” 

_“ Will your majesty,” continued the officer, “ be 
pleased to continue your walk without appearing to 
notice me. I have the necklace here. For the space of 
two years [ have constantly carried it about my person, 
and have been seeking to restore it to you. Give me 
now an opportunity of throwing it into your hat; for 
even now I cannot venture to give it to you, lest J should 
be observed.” 

The emperor took off his hat and passed his hand over 
his forehead, as he was in the habit of doing when ab- 
sorbed in thought. At that instant the officer threw the 
necklace into the emperor’s hat, and said, in a low tone 
of voice, “ Now I hope yeur majesty will forgive my im- 
portunity. I have fulfilled my mission, sire, and I will 
trouble you no more. May Heaven bless and preserve 
your majesty!” He then retired, and Napoleon saw no 
more of him. 

At the end of April, 1821, some days before his death, 
Napoleon summoned General Montholon to his bed-side. 
“ My dear friend,” said he, in a low tone of voice, and 
turning his languid eyes towards the general, “I have 
under my pillow a diamond necklace of considerable 
value, belonging to Hortense. I have had my reasons 
for not letting any one here know that I possessed this 
treasure. It is my desire that as soon as I shall breathe 
my last you take charge of it, and on your return to 
France (should you ever be fortunate envugh to see your 
native land again), restore it to Hortense. If, as is not 
improbable, she should die of giief before you return, 
give the necklace to her children, my nephews.” 

“Sire,” replid the general, overpowered by grief, “I 
swear to fulfil your commands.” 

* I feel assured that you will, Montholon,” said Napo- 
leon, cordially pressing his hand ; “ now I die satisfied” 

The emperor’s disorder was making rapid progress. 
As soon as General Montholon was informed that he 
could not survive more than a few hours, he hastened to 
his bed-side. ‘There, like a watchful sentinel, he stood 
silently and mournfully awaiting the moment when the 
august sufferer should draw his last breath. When that 
moment arrived, Dr. Antomarchi announced it by the 
awful words, “ All is over!” Montholon then recollect- 
ing his oath, slipped his hand under the pillow which 
supported the hero’s head, and secretly removed the trea- 
sure which had been bequeathed to his charge. 

After long and perilous wandering in America and in 
different parts of Europe, General Montholon was at 
length permitted to return to France. After paying a 
visit to his aged mother, he set off for Arenemberg, to 
present to the ex-queen of Holland the necklace, whieh 
in her eyes was now doubly conseerated by recollections 
of happiness and misfortune. Hortense indeed regarded 
it as an object almost sacred; and she suffered a most 
painful struggle with her feelings when, in a moment of 
distress, imperious circumstances compelled her to part 
with it. The King of Bavaria offered to purchase it by 
the paymentof a Ji'e annuity of 23,000 francs, settled on 
Hortense. The agreement was ratified, and two years 
aflerwards Hortense ceased to live. The King of Ba- 
varia has consequently paid only 46,000 francs for an 
object worth. 800,000. Kings, it must be confessed, 


sometimes make fortunate bargains. This circumstance 
serves to explain why the magnificent necklace, the ad- 
ventures of which are above related, was mentioned in 





the will of the ex-queen of Holland.—Court Journal. 

















